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Abstract: Within the globalization era, the conduct, resolution, 
and impact of international conflicts are frequently not limited 
solely to the belligerent states involved. Conflict influences 
distant countries and often illustrates the vulnerability of sea 
access to the security of coastal and landlocked nations, by 
factoring in that: import/export commodities are impacted; 
access to vital energy resources is undermined; and/or 
international resource distribution is threatened. Therefore, the 
maritime domain (and its military, legal, and commercial 
components) represents a Russia/Ukraine conflict cornerstone 
and the epicenter of this analysis. This conflict highlights 


maritime trade importance and re-establishes the strategic 
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significance of protecting multi-polarity, the “rule of law”, and 
freedom of the seas within the Black Sea region (BSR), which 
today represents a very large concentration of power (involving 
actors like Russia, USA, NATO, EU) and has been the site of 
ten post-Cold War conflicts. Resultantly, maritime domain 
objectives and tactical events (on, above, and below the seas) 
require detailed analysis as hostilities continue, the norms and 
principles of international law are threatened and/or 
undermined, and _ prospective combat  end-state(s) are 
considered. Such will define Russia’s and Ukraine’s future(s), as 
well as economic-diplomatic stability and the future of rules- 
based international order across the BSR, which is a vital 
maritime transport corridor. 

Amidst increasing maritime emphasis, this conflict also 
illustrates transformational warfighting facets. In addition to 
troops, ships, and aircraft, modern battlefields now include 
issues like: Information Warfare outlets; “lawfare”’; cyber 
threats; and adversaries with unprecedented Artificial 
Intelligence capabilities. The international community must 
acknowledge these skills yield warfighting capability to nations 
lacking capacity. As naval warfare equipment and tactics 
change, protecting sea lanes, preventing maritime hegemony, 
and upholding the “rule of law”, remain dominant-and are 


enhanced by globalization. 
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Introduction 

Whether it is termed a “special military operation”, or an 
“invasion” of a sovereign country, 01 September 2022, marks 
Day 190 (over six months) of Russia’s intensive military 
activities within Ukrainian territories, the Black Sea, and the Sea 
of Azov. With six months of violent battles and bloodshed 
already elapsed, the window of opportunity for a quick ending to 
the hostilities between these two countries is now clearly lost. 
While the wider Western world concludes the summer holiday 
season, certain indicators suggest that humanity should prepare 
for a prolonged period of armed violence, including the 
continued use of energy resources and/or food as weapons, 
which in turn could result in a pressing hunger and humanitarian 
crisis during the next winter. This is a truly worrisome outcome, 
especially when considering that the overall international 
response in relation to the latest developments in Ukraine is still 
very heavily reliant upon sanctions and bears the prevention of 


direct engagement as its cornerstone. 
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As developments in Ukraine unfold simultaneously on land, at 
sea, in the air, and across the information domain (with social 
media holding a very special role in comparison to all previous 
armed conflicts), it is worth highlighting certain similarities with 
the past, such as the tactical ebbs/flows of warfare, the shifting 
of objectives in response thereto, and the strategic 
communications to support such within and outside the 
respective participant’s national boundaries. All these are 
resulting in widely disparate perceptions of which side is 
“winning’/“losing” each day. The same applies to 
characteristics and/or definitions of “success’/“failure” 
respectively for Russia, Ukraine, the European Union (EU), the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and the entire 
world; and most importantly, to projections of potential end- 
states and their amenability to all aforementioned entities. 

While such may be premature since there is ample “fighting” yet 
to occur across all battle spectrums, 2022 diplomatic and 
economic realities warrant such advance considerations. Those 
realities include: the involvement of a superpower bearing an 
elite Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) arsenal; an era of 
globalization defined by an unprecedented level of international 
economic and diplomatic interdependence; the criticality of 
uninhibited sea access to the security, development, and 


prosperity of coastal and landlocked nations; and the need to 
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protect, promote, and enforce rules-based international order 
within a critical international maritime region (Graffy, 2022). 
For these reasons, an essential element of the Russia/Ukraine 
conflict to date (and moving forward) resides within the 
maritime domain. This specific element of the wider 
confrontation will be the epicenter of attention within this 
analysis. With the utmost respect to characteristics like 
casualties, | property/infrastructure devastation, forced 
displacement, and alleged crimes that define this conflict, as 
well as the insight regarding Russian/Ukrainian land warfare 
capabilities/limitations (such as equipment statuses, logistical 
readiness, available manpower and equipment resources, and 
Command & Control (C2) architecture) observed to date, the 
maritime domain bears profound military, legal, and commercial 
implications. 

Moreover, the maritime objectives defining this conflict align 
well with the ongoing (and historically unmatched) Information 
Warfare (IW) campaign that commenced well prior to the 24 
February 2022 outbreak of hostilities-and continues in earnest. 
Maritime domain events (naval and commercial), disrupting 
freedom of shipping, threatening maritime security and 
navigational safety, undermining the “rule of law”, and bringing 
Ukrainian exports via Black Sea to a complete halt, represent 


important international concerns for the remainder of combat 
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operations, and beyond. For the international community, these 
defining events include: 

-Full Russian control of the Kerch Strait and all Ukrainian 
commercial/military ports in the vicinity of Crimea. 

-Turkey invoking Montreux Convention authorities to close the 
Turkish Straits to warships. 

-Russian elimination of air, surface, and sub-surface threats 
from any/all Ukrainian waterborne Navy or coastal patrol craft 
within the BSR. 

-Russian occupation, control, and/or blockade of all Ukrainian 
seaports, and the associated disruption of Ukrainian: supply 
lines; imports/exports transported by sea; and economic 
stability. 

-Re-establishment of a Russian-controlled land bridge from 
Russia to Crimea (at a minimum) and the naval facility at 
Sevastopol. 

-Implementation of an internationally negotiated grain export 
agreement to mitigate emerging international food shortages 
resultant from the Russian Black Sea blockade. 

-Russian attacks and psychological torments of Ukrainian upon 
seaports west of Crimea (i.e. Odessa) and the re-emergence of 
rhetoric regarding a Russian-controlled land corridor extending 
from Russia to Transnistria (Wood, 2022). 


-An ongoing Russia/Ukraine struggle to seize, retain, and 
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leverage Snake Island as a maritime tactical asset, [W campaign 
instrument, and/or diplomatic bargaining tool. For both sides, 
Snake Island provides maritime air defense, strike capabilities, 
blockage of adversary communications; and support/disruption 
of operations on the approaches to Odessa (Snake Island Battle 
Intensifies as Ukraine Seeks to Reclaim Black Sea Base, 2022). 

-Skilled Ukrainian employment and integration of unmanned 
assets and medium/long-range weapons to keep Russian 
warships at risk throughout the northern BSR. 

The original Russian objective(s) may have been (and may 
remain): full occupation of Ukraine; transition of Ukrainian 
infrastructure, resources, production capabilities, and certain 
population segments to Russian government control; and (in the 
long run) undermining NATO unity (Barron, 2022). These 
desires may also have been an elaborate mask for a more 
strategic objective to regain control of all Ukrainian coastal 
territory from the Russian to Romanian borders. Such would 
not only return what President Putin considers “historically 
Russian territory” (Kabanenko, 2022) to Russian control, but 
over time, would also facilitate Ukrainian economic 
strangulation. Most importantly, this objective (if achieved) 
ensures control of the industrial resources, warm water sea 
access, and uninhibited flow of the goods and services needed to 


expedite military industrialization and development of Crimea 
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as the Black Sea Fleet’s (and potentially the Russian Navy’s) 
shipbuilding, maintenance, support, and operational center of 
excellence-while simultaneously —_land-locking —_ Ukraine, 
curtailing its economy, and bringing the country and its citizens 
further under the arm of Russian influence. 

Regardless of the credibility or achievability of Russia’s original 
objectives, a critical evaluation of facts on the ground dictates 
that the objectives needed to effectively re-establish Russian 
industrial, naval, and commercial shipping dominance within the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov arguably bear higher Russian value 
than conquering the whole of Ukraine. Resultantly, combat 
variables such as unforeseen Russian logistics and C2 
challenges, underestimated Ukrainian will and _ tactical 
proficiency, and substantial international support, narrow the 
Russian strategic/ tactical focus and expose potential priorities 
such as: 

-Military emphasis upon the securing Donbas region despite the 
time, resources, and/or casualties incurred to ensure such. 
-Ensuring tactical uncertainty regarding future Russian air, land, 
sea, and/or amphibious operations in the Odessa area and coastal 
ports westward. 

-Utilizing existing Black Sea and Sea of Azov maritime 
supremacy as a strong bargaining tool during mid-course or end- 


state negotiations with Ukraine, Black Sea coastal nations, and 
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the international community writ large. 

-Devastating the infrastructure, economy, and spirit of Ukraine 
and its citizens in areas not under Russian control. 

While combat experience to date yields ample topics for 
analysis by political/military experts, scholars, and the world at 
large, the importance of maritime domain objectives (industrial, 
naval, legal, and commercial) and tactical events within the 
maritime arena (on, above, and below the seas) arguably require 
the most detailed analysis as hostilities continue and prospective 
combat end-state(s) are considered. Without question, such will 
define the future of Russia and Ukraine, expected economic 
and/or diplomatic stability across the BSR, and adherence to the 
norms and principles of international law (Ukraine Protests 
Russian Restrictions on Black Sea Shipping Lanes, 2022). To 
this end, the following sections examine this conflict’s critical 
maritime domain elements before, during, and after the ongoing 
combat operations. The examination and conclusions herein 
reflect documental analysis and qualitative review of sourced 
journal papers and relevant internet sources addressing the latest 


developments related to the Russia/Ukraine conflict. 
Defining the Warfare Battlespaces-(Information, Land, 
Maritime) 


Prior to what the Russian President deemed “the twentieth 
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century’s greatest geopolitical catastrophe” (a.k.a. the 1991 
Soviet Union breakup), Ukraine was recognized as the “Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) Breadbasket’” due to its 
vast agricultural riches (Shanker, 1991; Macmillan, 2022). In 
addition to representing 21% of the Soviet population, Ukraine 
was also a coveted USSR asset due to its plentiful natural 
resources, strong industrial base, and premier location spanning 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov coastlines and providing access to 
warm eastern Mediterranean Sea waters (Clinton, 2022). 
Following the 1991 Soviet Union collapse, Russia affirmed that 
former Soviet Republics, and the Black Sea area, remained 
within its sphere of influence, but lacked the political, economic, 
and military power to fully impose its will. Specifically, 1991 
events eliminated Russian military and commercial shipbuilding 
and Navy homeport operations within the Black Sea. These 
limitations and their impact upon Russian industrial capacity, 
economic growth, and military readiness persisted pending 
Crimea re-annexation in 2014, which marked a concerted 
Russian attempt to reestablish Black Sea maritime dominance 
(Toucas, 2017). That forceful takeover of Crimea was: 
-Preceded by the ousting of a pro-Russian president (Viktor 
Yanukovych) and development of friendly Ukrainian relations 
with NATO and the EU; 


-Accompanied by a Russian IW campaign accusing Ukraine of 
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operating an “anti-Russian project” and citing a need to “protect 
ethnic Russians from far-right extremists”; and 

-Immediately followed by aggressive military industrialization 
on the Crimean Peninsula (Clinton, 2022; Kabanenko, 2022). 
The eight years that followed were defined by full reintegration 
of Crimea into the Russian Federation. Such involved a 
dedicated commitment to developing the port of Sevastopol and 
the entirety of Crimea into a premier military base capable of 
building and sustaining elite Black Sea Fleet (BSF) that could 
execute/support air, surface, sub-surface, and amphibious naval 
operations. The metaphorical Russian goal was to render Crimea 
“an unsinkable aircraft carrier”, capable of securing Russia’s 
southwestern flank and exercising control of the Black Sea 
(Dalaklis, 2015; Kabanenko, 2022). To this end, military 
industrialization, improved logistics networks, 
transportation/infrastructure design, and economic development 
in Crimea became Kremlin-level focus items, and orders for the 
building of 14 ships spanning multiple types, sizes, and missions 
were issued, with planned 2016-2020 deliveries (Kabanenko, 
2022). The lofty goals established for Crimea between the 2014 
takeover and the 2022 “special military operation” were 
accompanied by United Nations (UN) allegations of Russian 
human rights violations and totalitarian government measures 


that curtailed religious freedoms, drastically reduced wages, and 
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redirected critical resources that supported fruitful Crimean 
agriculture. Most significantly, military industrialization was 
hindered by western sanctions that: minimized logistical 
avenues for critical components; precluded import/export of 
military or dual-use products; and hindered Russian receipt of 
critical production technologies and/or services. 

Russian ability to mitigate these challenges was significantly 
limited by the absence of a land bridge over which the power of 
organic Russian industrial, technological, logistical, and 
infrastructure resources could be consistently supplied to 
Crimea. Therefore, eliminating this territorial obstacle will: 
-Foster development of Crimea as a cornerstone of military 
power projection throughout the Black Sea (and maintain the 
eastern Mediterranean Sea within reach). 

-Mitigate Russian concern regarding NATO advancement into 
the traditional Russian sphere of influence. 

-Bear consistency with Russia’s commitment to reestablishing 
dominance within the BSR via increases in: territory, 
population; military might; economic prosperity; technological, 
industrial, and logistical self-sufficiency; and most of all, 
maritime formidability. 

-Arguably, form the dominant strategic objective driving the 
2022 Russian actions. 


Examined through this lens, the 2022 Russian “special military 
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operation” in Ukraine reflects another concerted effort to 
reestablish Black Sea maritime dominance under the umbrella of 
IW objectives dedicated to minimizing Ukrainian relevance and 
portraying a need for the “de-militarization and de-Nazification 
of Ukraine” to ensure Russian national security (Hayward, 
2022). Russia’s actions reflect recognition that “great nations” 
often manage “great empires”, frequently face “great enemies”, 
and always require “great navies” (Gorobets, 2022). In any 
case, Russia’s designation of a “special military operation” to 
reference actions that Ukraine and the international community 
consider “an unprovoked invasion” is equally reflective of an 
aggressive IW campaign. Three independent affirmations are 
expressed via this terminology: 

-No Invasion: Despite Ukraine’s 1991 independence declaration 
and world acknowledgment thereof, Russia perceives historic 
territorial unity with Ukraine (Macmillan, 2022). As such, 
Russia cites an inability to “invade” one’s own. territory 
(Gorobets, 2022). 

-No War: Unlike a “war”, a “special military operation” does 
not imply equality of status, and thus, asserts Russian 
dominance (Gorobets, 2022). 

-No Equality: “Wars” are fought between equals. “Operations” 
are actions that a dominant entity conducts within its own 


domain (Gorobets, 2022). 
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Ukrain’s IW objectives are equally goal oriented. Whereas 
Russia’s IW objectives center upon Russian national audiences, 
Ukraine’s IW objectives are mainly dedicated to international 
audiences and are predicated upon: 

-Highlighting the pride, nationalism, and selflessness of 
Ukrainian citizens pursuant to defending their lives and 
sovereignty-and the successes they are achieving against grave 
odds. 

-Exposing the world to alleged Russian atrocities and brutality. 
-Cultivating international support for Ukrainian efforts and 
antagonism for Russian aggression. 

-Appealing to Russians (and other former Soviets) who may be 
sympathetic to their cause. 

-Undermining any/all Russian imperialism efforts and 
messaging thereto. 

During combat operations, IW objectives for all participants 
extend well beyond the standard journalistic and broadcast 


66. 


media outlets. Today, social and digital media are “warfare 
instruments” for governments to achieve their objectives-and 
Ukraine is “the most wired country ever to be invaded” (“The 
Invasion of Ukraine is not the First Social Media War, but it is 
the Most Viral” 2022). Photographs and video imagery can be 
posted, shared, and retransmitted to millions by aspiring 


information warriors faster than international media outlets and 
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military forces can respond. For highly proficient IW strategists 
(as both the Russians and Ukrainians are) the fog of war can be 
thickened or lifted (as tactically desired) by the speed and 
targeted messaging social media affords (Fix, Kimmage, 2022). 
Resultantly, IW objectives are increasingly incorporated into 
strategic planning and tactical execution. One key example is 
Ukraine’s chatbot that supplements data obtained from more 
formal intelligence sources with citizen-provided updates on the 
positions, armament, and/or movement of Russian forces. 
Ukraine’s most successful IW objective to date has been the 
digital campaign to assert, illustrate, and validate that brave 
Ukrainians are not fighting the mighty Russian military merely 
for their own sovereignty, but rather, for the liberty of all 
Europeans. This garners support from the West and, coupled 
with superior coverage of Russian logistical/tactical obstacles 
and commendable Ukrainian resistance in the first six months of 
conflict, creates a valid international perception that Ukraine is 
“winning” the IW battle. 

As is the case in many facets of this conflict, terms such as 
“winning”, “losing”, “victory”, and “defeat” must be used 
cautiously. Ukraine’s IW successes thus far should not be 
equated to victory on the IW front. Because Russia’s paramount 
IW objective during this “special military operation” is to 


control messaging within its own borders, that specific effort 
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may be equally successful. The remainder of the world has few 
means to adequately assess such. The power and effectiveness 
of IW as a 21st Century warfare instrument render it on par with 
land combat as the warfare elements commanding the most 
media attention and world impression within the Russia/Ukraine 
conflict to date. The prominence of these instruments is 
understandable given defining characteristics (as seen outside 
Russia) such as: 

-A nuclear-capable super-power (Russia) deploying nearly 
200,000 forces for entry into a neighboring independent nation; 
-A victimized nation (Ukraine) mobilizing in every possible way 
to defend itself while incurring high costs and devastation; 

-The remainder of the world (surprised by both Ukrainian 
resistance and Russian challenges) now clearly facing the reality 
of providing the “right” support and strengthening sanctions 
without provoking World War II. 

With more than six months elapsed, this conflict warrants 
Russia, Ukraine, and the remainder of the world tactically and 
diplomatically addressing the maritime domain with the highest 
priority. Amidst combat gains/losses on land and IW 
battlefields, Russia swiftly and decisively established sea control 
and maritime dominance throughout the BSR. Its actions not 
only control Ukraine’s economic future, but also bear significant 


influence upon maritime law, economic stability, and food 
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security for the world. Strategically, Russia’s commitment to 
securing the territory and resources needed to cultivate BSR 
maritime dominance is a major (if not the paramount) objective 
in this conflict. This goal is predicated upon tactical objectives 
spanning the IW, land, and maritime domains. It is not a 
coincidence that across IW outlets, Russia methodically 
professes Ukrainian threats to Russian national security and 
increasing western involvement in Russia/Ukraine affairs as a 
means of legitimizing their actions. From the land, amidst 
notable challenges, Russia is making slow (but steady) progress 
to control and hold the Donbas region, thus securing a critically 
needed land bridge to Crimea. From the sea, maritime control 
resides firmly in Russian hands pending the ability to maintain, 
logistically support, and defend their afloat units. 

This conflict is far from its conclusion. In the same way early 
Ukrainian IW success and surprising land warfare prowess 
should not be touted as “winning”, Russian “victory at sea” is 
far from achieved. At present, Russia leads the maritime 
warfare battle by a sufficiently decisive margin to warrant 
attention and action from international partners on Ukraine’s, 
their own, and the world’s behalf. While Russia enjoys 
maritime dominance based upon its capacity and formidable 
weaponry, exploitable weaknesses in its maritime warfighting 


proficiency and survivability have already been exposed, and 
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long-standing deficiencies in material readiness and 
sustainability are well known. As such, maritime warfare within 
the Russia/Ukraine conflict is continually developing emerging 
as a decisive warfare spectrum-with the utmost respect to the 
devastation and casualties incurred ashore. Dissecting the 
current Black Sea & Sea of Azov maritime warfare status and 
ensuring future maritime security within this region requires 
addressing the maritime domain military, legal, and commercial 
components, as well as understanding the integration of land, 
maritime, and information warfare objectives for Russia, 
Ukraine, and the international community. 

Amidst tactical ebbs/flows, both sides have successfully 
heralded their successes, masked their shortfalls and losses, and 
highlighted the weaknesses of their adversary to their primary 
audiences. Additionally, Russia and Ukraine have 
acknowledged/chastised international community involvement, 
respectively. As both sides refine their short/long-term 
objectives based upon combat insight and experience gleaned to 
date, one ultimate outcome is already clear. Amidst any/all 
military, diplomatic, legal, and/or economic gains or losses that 
define the combat end-state(s) for both parties, their respective 
IW campaigns will reflect “victory,” and (as part of end-state 
deliberations) the international community will likely play a 


large role in assisting both sides in messaging their respective 
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core audiences. 

Naval Warfare Developments Across the BSR 

Russian naval activities prior to and throughout this conflict 
reflect a strategy that leverages its Baltic and Black Sea Fleets 
(BSF) in a long-standing supporting role to ground forces. 
Russia’s BSF is its jewel based upon the Black Sea’s criticality 
as both a military and economic gateway to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and a strategic buffer between NATO and itself (Chhina, 
2022). Russia’s pursuit of these objectives commenced well 
before 24 February 2022. First, following 2021 naval exercises 
designed to showcase its “great maritime power” status, and 
amidst diplomatic efforts to establish new security treaties with 
NATO and the United States (US), Russia repositioned critical 
assets from its Northern, Pacific, and Baltic Fleets to the BSF. 
Such was done without IW initiatives or media coverage and 
was somewhat unbeknownst to NATO and the EU. Next, to 
isolate the Black Sea from NATO & EU warships, Russian 
warships took station in the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas in 
the weeks preceding combat actions. Finally, approximately 
one week prior to the commencement of hostilities, Russia 
issued a Notice to Mariners (NOTAMS) closing the Kerch Strait 
(gateway to the Sea of Azov) and southern/western portions of 
the Crimean Peninsula (Ozberk, 2022). 


These actions stationed nearly 40 warships (of various 
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sizes/capabilities) within the Black Sea on 24 February 2022, 
and immediately rendered 60% of Ukraine’s coastline under 
Russian control (Stavridis, 2022b). Such ensured maritime 
dominance over Ukraine’s 5,000 Sailor Navy, which lost most 
of its ships to Russian capture during the 2014 Crimea 
annexation; scuttled its flagship, HETMAN SAGAIDACHNY, 
early in this conflict to prevent its capture; and maintained any 
remaining coastal patrol craft in port (Bosbotinis, 2022; 
Stavridis, 2022b). During the last six months, Russian maritime 
successes are arguably as significant to the long-term outcome 
as Ukraine’s ground combat and IW successes. Those successes 
are predicated upon sea control, power projection, and area 
defense achieved from the sea, as highlighted by the following 
achievements: 

First, BSF frontline warships provided air defense for 
amphibious units and less capable platforms, as well as the very 
important inland cruise missile strike capability to support land 
forces. These maritime warfare attributes were strengthened by 
Russia’s early seizure of Snake Island, which enhanced local air 
defense, in-land cruise missile strike options, and 
Anti-Access/Area Denial (A2/AD). A2/AD is a long-standing 
component of Russian naval warfare doctrine that controls sea 
and air space against perceived NATO threats via long-range air 


defense systems and anti-ship missiles (Pinko, 2022). Second, 
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Russia leveraged maritime warfare dominance to demonstrate 
successful amphibious operations west of Mariupol, thereby 
significantly increasing propensity for subsequent landings at 
other key locations. While Russian naval forces steadily 
extended blockade operations westward to include the coveted 
Odessa port, additional Russian amphibious landings in western 
Ukraine could extend territorial capture as far westward as the 
pro-Russian breakaway region of Transnistria in Moldova 
(Burdeau, 2022). 

Most notably, Russia’s control of the Black Sea is: facilitating 
free movement of Russian naval and merchant vessels; 
eliminating the vast majority of Ukrainian imports/exports and 
crippling the Ukraine economy; and having threatening impact 
upon world food supply and prices. Such will be a major 
Russian bargaining chip in any mid-conflict negotiations, post- 
conflict peace accords, and/or relaxation of sanctions. Despite 
the scope and international impact of these early maritime 
domain achievements, Russia will be challenged to sustain 
Black Sea maritime warfare dominance. In the same way 
Russia’s land warfare capacity has not yielded definitive ground 
combat success, its maritime warfare capacity is threatened by 
non-standard sea combat capabilities supplied by NATO and 
EU, and effectively employed by Ukraine. The following 


examples highlight threats to Russian Black Sea maritime 
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dominance, confirm Ukrainian tactical successes, and provide 
leverage points by which the international community can “turn 
the tide” of this maritime conflict and restore rules-based 
international order. 

First and foremost, is Turkey’s decision to close the Turkish 
Straits to warships following the outbreak of Russia/Ukraine 
hostilities. This decision bears both strategic and _ tactical 
significance. Strategically, it reemphasizes the long-standing 
Montreux Convention tenets that define Turkey’s internationally 
recognized authorities regarding Turkish Straits access. 
Tactically, it forces Russia to fight the duration of this maritime 
conflict with only the ships that were already operating in Black 
Sea & Sea of Azov waters upon the Turkish Straits closure 
announcement (01 March 2022), which will become 
increasingly challenging under combat conditions. Although 
accounts vary, consensus suggests the 01 March 2022 Russian 
warship complement operating inside the Turkish Straits 
included approximately 21 high-end warships (12 multi-mission 
naval vessels, 9 amphibious assault ships) and numerous smaller 
craft and submarines (Frydenborg, 2022). 

Second, multiple tactical events reveal shortfalls in Russian air 
defense equipment (design, reliability, operability, or 
configuration), operator proficiency limitations, and/or damage 


control failures. These successful Ukrainian attacks involve 
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drones with low radar cross sections and/or coastal Anti-Ship 
Cruise Missile (ASCM) batteries affording limited response 
times-both of which are combated only via acute air defense 
system precision and operator proficiency. Collectively, these 
scenarios represent a Russian inability to dominate the airspace 
to a level that safely supports key maritime objectives such as 
littoral operations, amphibious landings, in-port replenishments, 
and cruise missile strikes from closer ranges. Moreover, they 
highlight weaknesses that Ukraine is exploiting in its need to 
mitigate Russian maritime dominance. A summary of the most 
critical events/issues follows: 

-MOSKVA: As the BSF flagship, MOSKVA was not only the 
most reputed BSF asset, but also its most critical A2/AD 
platform, and one of its most capable cruise missile strike 
platforms. Post-event analysis suggests combat entropy as the 
most likely cause of MOSKVA’s air-defense failure, and poor 
damage control design, equipment functionality, and crew 
proficiency as principal contributor(s) to its loss. Specifically, 
MOSKVA’s crew was likely distracted by the presence of decoy 
Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAVs), and thereby late or unable 
to detect two incoming Neptune Anti-Ship Cruise Missiles 
(ASCMs) (Chhina, 2022). Salvo equation analysis suggests that 
two incoming ASCMs may cause a MOSKVA mission loss, but 


should have been insufficient to cause total loss (Cowden, 
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2022). The loss of MOSKVA’s A2/AD capability, coupled with 
the inability to replace such due to Turkish Straits closure, 
changed BSF planned operations. Specifically, Russia’s sense of 
maritime invincibility was damaged, and the need to manage 
tactical risk and enhance survivability was evidenced (Sutton, 
2022b). Russian ships are now positioned further from land- 
based coastal defense ASCM batteries; additional amphibious 
operations are delayed; and (while still intact) long-term Russian 
maritime dominance is less secure. 

-Snake Island: Control and leverage of Snake Island over the 
preceding six months is a microcosm of what may become the 
larger maritime domain narrative as the Russia/Ukraine conflict 
continues. Russia’s seizure of Snake Island in the early days of 
conflict was fully supportive of IW, land, and maritime domain 
objectives. It represented swift and decisive territorial capture; 
provided a location for land _ strikes, communications 
monitoring/denial, and maritime air defense; and served as a 
precursor for future amphibious landings. Russia’s inability to 
retain Snake Island control and maximize its tactical 
significance is the result of air defense vulnerability to 
Ukrainian Turkish-made Bayraktar aerial drones (TB2) caused 
by reduced BSF A2/AD following MOSKVA loss. Under 
insufficient air defense, Russia allegedly lost a total of four 


RAPTOR Assault Boats during two attempts to arm/resupply 
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Snake Island. Concurrently Russian caution and risk aversion 
increased; supply lines to Snake Island became strained; and its 
tactical significance decreased as Russian ships have been 
driven to the southern Black Sea in response to Ukrainian 
receipt/employment of increasingly longer-range weapons (i.e. 
Harpoon) (Sutton, 2022b). Both tactically significant and 
symbolic, Ukraine’s recapture of Snake Island is invaluable to 
their IW and maritime domain objectives. Russia’s 
characterization of Snake Island withdrawal as a “gesture of 
goodwill’, is consistent with an IW campaign that emphasizes 
successes and deflects losses (Strozewski, 2022). 

-Raptor Assault Boat (Mariupol) & Alligator Landing Ship 
(Berdyansk): Individually, the loss of an Assault Boat 
supporting ground combat operations near Mariupol and/or a 
Landing Ship conducting in-port equipment offload may not be 
detrimental to Russian maritime dominance. Collectively, 
however, these losses reflect: a Russian need for constant 
protection (both at-sea & in-port) of all units equipped with 
insufficient self-defense weaponry; potentially inadequate 
damage control equipment and/or crew proficiency; and a 
dwindling BSF vessel inventory that (at present) cannot be 
increased. To maintain BSF maritime dominance, Russia must 
include integrated warfare requirements into the planning and 


execution of all operations. 
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Across the maritime domain, the performance and projected 
utility of specific weapons systems Ukraine is effectively 
employing must be highlighted. Over the preceding six months, 
NATO & the EU supplied Ukraine with additional medium and 
long-range weapons and unmanned assets to threaten Russian 
maritime security at greater coastal ranges. Small salvos of such 
missiles could hamper (or even eliminate) Russia’s primary 
surface combatants within the Black Sea and Sea of Azov and/or 
drive Russian ships to ranges sufficiently off Ukrainian shores to 
render those ships unable to provide to meaningfully support 
Russia’s war effort. These missile systems coupled with 
international community training/support and skilled Ukrainian 
employment can influence the maritime domain in the same 
manner that other systems (i.e. Javelin) have influenced the land 
domain (Frydenborg, 2022). The following highlights are 
germane to Ukraine’s success and the future military operations 
within the maritime domain: 

-Turkish-made Bayraktar Aerial Drones (TB2): The TB-2 can 
be viewed as significant Ukrainian force multiplier to date. 
Already a reputed ground combat support weapon, the TB-2 is 
proving its value in the maritime domain. A medium-altitude 
long endurance (MALE) drone, the TB-2 bears a modular 
design with the ability to carry an infrared camera, anti-jammer 


antenna, and various weapons systems, thereby serving as an 
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attack or reconnaissance platform (Sutton, 2022b). The TB-2 is 
also low-slow-flyer (LSF) that challenges radar detection 
capabilities. Most importantly, the TB-2 is driven by deep 
learning algorithms that are enhanced with every mission 
(Sutton, 2022a). 

-Unmanned Surface Vessels (USV): Leveraging aerial drone 
success, the United States of America (USA) is equipping 
Ukraine with USVs, which are remotely operated vessels that 
may be weaponized and will likely be used to localize and target 
Russian vessels to attack by other Ukrainian drones or ASCMs. 
USVs can operate in contested waters, remain on station for 
long periods of time, and deter resupply and/or amphibious 
operations (Mittal, 2022). USVs can also aid in 
communications, and/or minesweeping. 

-Neptune Anti-Ship Cruise Missiles (ASCM): A. prolific, 
Ukrainian-developed, radar-guided, sea-skimming ASCM, 
Neptune’s utility as a mobile, shore-based, coastal battery has 
already been proven. If desired, Neptune ASCMs can also 
increase small vessel lethality, but such involves risk, whereas 
coastal batteries are unsinkable. Neptune missiles bear a 174— 
180-mile (280-300 km) range and operate as a sea-skimmer, 
thereby putting Russian vessels (with questionable air defense 
capabilities) at risk across a large portion of the Black Sea (Axe, 


2021; Frydenborg, 2022). Neptune ASCMs, Javelin Anti-tank 
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weapons, and Stinger Surface-to-Air missiles are collectively 
providing an arsenal of precision-guided weapons that are 
significantly enhancing Ukrainian defense at sea and ashore 
(Mahnken, 2022). 

-Harpoon: After limited land and sea battlefield success with 
the above munitions, and dominant Russian capacity at sea, 
Ukraine sought (and continues to seek) western aid in the form 
of longer range ASCMs. In response to Ukrainian requests, 
mounting international concern regarding the ongoing Russian 
blockade of Ukrainian ports and its impact upon world food 
supplies, and the need to restore Black Sea maritime multi- 
polarity, several nations announced plans to equip Ukraine 
announced plans to supply Ukraine with Harpoon missile 
systems including Truck Launched System (TLS) variants and 
the formidable RGM-84 Block II variant. Although the dates of 
delivery, receipt, and/or employment of Harpoon missile 
systems cannot be confirmed, June/July 2022 media reports cite 
Ukraine’s potential employment of a Danish supplied Harpoon 
anti-ship missile in three separate engagements: the sinking of 
VASILIY BEKH, a Russian support vessel being used for 
surveillance (17 June); neutralization of a Russian-controlled 
gas platform in the Black Sea also being used for surveillance 
(20 June); and the sinking of a Russian supply ship during the 
operation to retake Snake Island. (Sutton, 2022b; Ukraine Sunk 
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Russian Supply Ship Using Danish Supplied Harpoon Anti-ship 
Missiles, 2022). Unlike other munitions employed during the 
first three months of conflict, the Harpoon also provides Ukraine 
the potential to strike targets in Sevastopol-the Russian BSF’s 
operational and logistical hub (LaGrone, 2022). August 2022 
attacks on the Saki Base (09 August) and Dzhankoi munitions 
depot (16 August) in Russian-occupied Crimea, further suggest 
Ukrainian receipt and skillful employment of long-range 
munitions (Harpoon and/or others) (Weiss, Rushton 2022). 

Despite Russia’s immense BSF capacity advantage, and the 
maritime dominance it continues to provide, the tactical and 
platform losses incurred to date have obviously altered military 
operations within the Black Sea maritime domain. Collectively, 
the events cited herein highlight an increasing Russian inability 
to operate and resupply in waters close to the Ukrainian coast. 
By effectively employing the collection of munitions described 
herein, Ukraine mitigates its absence of any formidable naval 
forces. By limiting Russian warships to the Southern Black Sea, 
Ukraine mitigates the threat of land strikes and/or amphibious 
landings from these platforms despite Russia’s maritime 
dominance. By minimizing the threat of amphibious attacks, 
Ukraine need not position land troops to defend against such and 
can redistribute those forces to critical land warfare locations. 


While the Turkish Straits remain closed to warships, each loss 
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inflicted lowers the potential of future coastal attacks (especially 
in the western Black Sea) and contributes to “turning the tide” of 
this maritime conflict. 

At present, NATO and the EU appear willing to continue 
providing the support (i.e. medium/long-range weapons, 
unmanned assets, training, and information sharing) Ukraine 
requires. To date, skillful Ukrainian integration of these 
resources with limited organic assets yielded successes on land 
and at sea. This integration is imperative to Ukraine’s maritime 
domain efforts amidst the current Russia/Ukraine naval capacity 
imbalance, and becomes the primary means of threatening of 
Russian maritime security at greater ranges as Ukrainian 
proficiency increases without Russian replacement opportunity. 
A final Naval Warfare takeaway from maritime combat 
operations to date, is the emerging utility of artificial 
intelligence (AI). As this conflict offers profound international 
lessons for the IW utility, it is concurrently illustrating the force 
multiplication resultant from integrating various unmanned 
systems (Stavridis, 2022a). Maritime warfare battlefields are 
changing as is the means of conducting “war at sea”. For all 
Navies, including those of Russia and fellow superpowers, the 
prevalence of large, high-yield, power projection platforms (i.e. 
heavy cruisers) is decreasing in favor of smaller, faster, more 


agile, platforms that bear formidable missile strike capabilities, 
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but also bear smaller magazines. In a maritime warfare 
environment increasingly defined by unmanned, networked, AI 
assets (with the capability of operating in large numbers and/or 
swarms) the vulnerability of traditional high-value vessels is 
increasing, and their survivability is decreasing. As this change 
occurs, smaller Navies with less “reach” will be able to better 
compete with maritime powers for sea control in increasingly 
more geographic areas. This reality will become part of 
whatever new maritime order arises within the Black Sea as the 
result of this conflict. 

Ukraine was decisively overcome at sea during the first three 
months of this conflict amidst standard naval warfare operations 
by one of the world’s largest and most formidable navies. Over 
the preceding three months, however, Ukraine, and _ its 
supporting international community, are effectively “turning the 
tide” by combating Russia “at sea” without engaging in combat 
“on the sea”-an asymmetric approach that will define future 


maritime domain operations (Sutton, 2022b). 


International & Maritime Law Implications 

Analysis of maritime domain tactical operations and commercial 
implications resultant from six months of Russia/Ukraine 
conflict requires evaluation of the norms and principles of 


international law against which participant actions can be 
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evaluated and the impacts thereof can be projected (Ukraine 
Protests Russian Restrictions on Black Sea Shipping Lanes, 
2022). In so doing, the contents herein are provided not as a 
legal review, nor an affirmation of law-breaking, guilt, or 
innocence by any participant. Instead, the intent is to highlight 
legal standards the international community can apply to assess 
the maritime warfare tactics employed and the resultant impact 
upon freedom of the seas and maritime security within the BSR 
for both coastal nations and the world. The following paragraphs 
address Russia/Ukraine conflict developments as applicable to 


° 


four critical areas: the “rule of law”; rules of engagement; 
maritime security & navigational safety; and freedom of 
commerce. Each will be the subject of extensive 
analysis/publication across international military, legal, 
commercial, and academic sources as this conflict continues. 

The “rule of law” is arguably threatened by both Russia’s 
planning and execution of actions defining this conflict. Most 
notably, Russia’s “special military operation” stands in contrast 
to the United Nations (UN) Charter that: defines sovereignty of 
states (Article 2(1)); outlaws the use of force by one state 
against another (Article 2(4)); and establishes specific 
conditions under which the use force is authorized (by the UN 
Security Council (Article 42) or when a state is acting in self- 


defense (Article 51) (Powell, 2022). Russia’s assertion of a self- 
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defense requirement in response to alleged NATO expansion 
and/or Ukrainian genocide, is based more upon “feeling” than 
“fact”, does not support UN Charter (Article 51) criteria, and 
arguably represents a strategic communications ruse (and a top 
IW objective) to mask underlying imperialistic objectives 
regarding Ukraine, its resources, and citizens (or portions 
thereof). Such threatens the “rule of law” and renders Ukraine 
and the international community at risk-as already witnessed 
during six months of conflict (Powell, 2022). 

Pursuant to upholding the “rule of law” and promoting 
adherence to a rules-based international order, the United 
Nations General Assembly formally deemed  Russia’s 
aggression against Ukraine in violation of Article 2(4), on 02 
March 2022 (Graffy, 2022; Suakchev, 2022). Overshadowing 
any potential international deliberation regarding terminology 
such as: “special military operation” or an “invasion”; 
“legal’/“illegal” or “justified’’/“unjustified” acts; and/or actions 
“consistent’/“inconsistent” with the UN Charter content, UN 
General Assembly resolutions and UN Convention on the Law 
of the Sea (UNCLOS) provisions; Turkey swiftly labelled 
Russia’s actions a “war” and invoked Montreux Convention 
(Article 19) authorities to limit warships transiting the Turkish 
Straits and entering the Black Sea-the first such invocation since 


World War II (Nevitt, 2022). In addition to the maritime warfare 
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tactical significance previously cited, these declarations are the 
most decisive legal actions taken since the 24 February 2022 
commencement of hostilities, and strongly align with 
international efforts to: isolate Russia; dissuade further Russian 
aggression; compel compliance with recognized international 
standards; and protect the “rule of law”. 

The international community can further protect the “rule of 
law” by effectively combating the long-standing Russian 
commitment to “lawfare’/“unlawfare”. To help the reader better 
understand those terms, “lawfare” leverages existing law(s) and 
legal processes to accomplish military ends, while “unlawfare” 
uses fictitious representations of internationally recognized 
standards to do the same (Ralby, Zaliubovsky, 2022). 
Consistent with an unprecedented IW campaign, following 
examples represent some of the most poignant use of 
“lawfare’/“unlawfare” and contradictions of the UN Charter 
(Article 2(4)) during the first six months of Russia/Ukraine 
hostilities. Moreover, these examples represent a well-calculated 
integration of maritime and information warfare that suggests 
Russian objectives favor the message as much (or more) than 
the result (Ralby, Zaliubovsky, 2022). 

-Submarine Mining: Russia’s allegation of Ukraine violation(s) 
of Hague VII Convention statutes and 1994 San Remo Manual 


on International Law Applicable to Armed Conflicts at Sea 
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provisions regarding submarine mining activities in/around 
Ukraine ports has been widely publicized amidst media 
coverage of the Russian Black Sea shipping blockade and the 
resultant world food crisis. In addition to Hague VIII being non- 
applicable due to the absence of both Russian and Ukrainian 
ratification of its contents, Russia’s allegations of illicit 
Ukrainian mining actions are unfounded since all the following 
are true: 

-No Ukrainian mines are in neutral waters or blocking ships in 
neutral waters from safely reaching international waters. 
-Commercial shipping in the areas surrounding mined locations 
is ceased due to the ongoing Russian blockade. 

-Russian warships and/or merchant vessels supporting the 
Russian war effort, represent the only shipping in the vicinity of 
mined Ukrainian waters, and those vessels represent legitimate 
military targets (Ralby, Zaliubovsky, 2022). 

-Indiscriminate Ship Markings: Eliminating national flags, 
registry names, and/or hull numbers has been a strategic Russian 
attempt to avoid Ukrainian targeting, and/or to prompt 
Ukrainian attack upon an unmarked vessel (Letts, 2022). This 
practice likely exceeds the bounds of UNCLOS (Article 29) and 
Hague Convention VII (Article 2), intentionally blurs the 
maritime domain battlespace, and is arguably intended to 


mitigate international accusations of Russian targeting of 
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civilians. Ukraine and the international community must 


‘ 


aggressively exploit these Russian “unlawfare” practices, to 
effectively compete within the IW and maritime domain 
battlespaces and protect against Russian undermining of the 
“rule of law”. 

-Maritime Neutrality: By agreeing to Hague Convention XIII 
(1907) tenets, Russia and Ukraine (as belligerents engaged in 
armed conflict at sea) are obligated not to interfere with 
maritime commerce between neutral parties and/or between 
neutral states and other belligerents (Letts, 2022). Hague 
Convention XIII (Articles 1-3) govern the maritime conduct of 
both the participating belligerents and Black Sea costal/neutral 
states, all of whom claim 12 nm territorial sea rights. In 
summary: 

-Article 1 requires belligerents to “respect the sovereign rights 
of neutral Powers and to abstain, in neutral territory or neutral 
waters, from any act which would, if knowingly permitted by 
any Power, constitute a violation of neutrality”. 

Article 2 mandates “Any act of hostility, including capture and 
the exercise of the right of search, committed by belligerent 
warships in the territorial waters of a neutral Power, constitutes 
a violation of neutrality and is strictly forbidden”. 

-Article 3 places an obligation on a neutral Power to “employ 


(...) the means at its disposal to release the prize (i.e., the vessel) 
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with its officers and crew, and to intern the prize crew” if the 
vessel(s) is still within its jurisdiction (Letts, 2022). 

Collectively, Articles 1 and 2 limit Russia/Ukraine naval 
operations to: their respective internal waters, their respective 
territorial seas, and areas outside the territorial seas of all neutral 
states. The first six months of conflict bear witness to at least 
two alleged Russian captures of Ukrainian vessels within 
Romanian territorial seas (representing a breach of Romanian 
neutrality). Both violations can be exacerbated by Russian 
failure to comply with any Romanian requests to release the 
seized Ukrainian vessels. Resultantly, the international 
community is inspired to not only to protect Ukrainian 
sovereignty, but also protect maritime neutrality as a pillar of 
ensuring “rule of law” adherence. 

-Merchant Ship & Mariner Safety: Merchant ships are civilian 
objects and cannot be attacked except as detailed within the 
1994 San Remo Manual (Paragraph 67) due to effective 
contribution to hostilities. Additionally, merchant marine crews 
are categorized as civilian population under Additional Protocol 
I to the Geneva Conventions (Article 50). Despite these 
provisions, Ukrainian government data from as early as 15 April 
details: 11 foreign-flagged vessels damaged by Russian Navy 
shelling; three merchant ships sank; five foreign merchant ships 


and four dredgers captured; two seafarers killed; and 11 
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merchant mariners injured (Suakchev, 2022). After 6 months of 
conflict, an unknown number of the approximately 100 foreign- 
flagged vessels and thousands of associated crew members 
remain stuck in Ukrainian ports-thus contradicting the 
internationally accepted rules governing maritime domain 
conflict and threatening the “rule of law”. 

In addition to combating threats to Ukrainian sovereignty and 
safety and upholding the “rule of war’, the first 6 months of the 
Russia/Ukraine conflict reveal significant threats to international 
laws and recognized standards of combat that warrant deliberate 
and decisive international community action. Key maritime 
domain examples include: Rules of Engagement; threats to 
maritime security & navigational safety &; and impediments to 
freedom of commerce. 

-Rules of Engagement: The Russia/Ukraine conflict to date is 
laden with reported instances of indiscriminate targeting of: 
civilians and/or civilian centers; nuclear power plants, and/or 
humanitarian facilities; breaches of the Geneva Conventions; 
and the use of weapons outlawed by international law (i.e. land 
mines and cluster bombs) (Baker, 2022). 

-Maritime Security & Navigational Safety: The current Russian 
maritime dominance within the Black Sea and Sea of Azov 
reemphasizes threats to maritime security and navigational 


safety that have existed since the 2014 Russian annexation of 
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Crimea. Since Ukrainian territorial waters near Crimea were 
designated “occupied waters” and international sanctions were 
imposed, a Black Sea “gray zone” emerged due to maritime law 
violations that included shipowners: disabling Automatic 
Identification System (AIS); entering prohibited ports; falsifying 
destination port information; and flying incorrect flags (Centre 
for Global Studies “Strategy XXI’, 2021). Aggressive Russian 
cyberwarfare tactics, including spoofing attacks on Global 
Positioning System (GPS) navigation systems within the BSR, 
have been equally illicit and dangerous. A 2018 C4ADS report 
exposes over 9,883 spoofing events across 10 locations that 
affected 1,311 civilian vessel navigation systems since February 
2016 (Centre for Global Studies “Strategy XXI”, 2021). 

-Freedom of Commerce: In addition to maritime dominance 
that obstructs freedom of navigation within the Black Sea and 
Sea Azov and bears the potential to “suffocate Ukraine from the 
sea,” Russia’s energy projects pose additional security 
challenges (Centre for Global Studies “Strategy XXT’, 2021; 
Ukraine Protests Russian Restrictions on Black Sea Shipping 
Lanes, 2022). On land, Russia seeks to align consumers of its 
energy resources to imposed supply routes, induces territorial 
restrictions, and promotes unfair price policies (Centre for 
Global Studies “Strategy XXI’, 2021). At sea, Russia advocates 


a “might makes right approach”, that ensures freedom of the 
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seas for transport of Russian imports/exports, while restricting 
(or denying) such to Ukraine and potentially others (Graffy, 
2022). Three Russian practices highlight this assertion. First, 
Russia capitalizes on natural resources (i.e. natural gas, sea sand, 
fish) illegally collected from occupied Black Sea waters and the 
sea shelf surrounding Crimea (Centre for Global Studies 
“Strategy XXI”, 2021). Second, strong allegations of Russia 
profiting from the marketing of stolen Ukrainian commodities 
have been made. Third, total maritime dominance within the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov ensures Russia is optimally 
positioned to influence (or dictate) future maritime disputes 
regarding the ownership, accessibility, and/or marketing of 
critical underwater resources that may exist throughout these 


waters (Graffy, 2022). 


Economic & Commercial Implications 

The maritime warfare component of the Russia/Ukraine conflict 
arguably provides the most profound justification for 
international involvement. Notwithstanding the moral obligation 
to assist an independent nation against unprovoked aggression, 
the Black Sea has a special role as a maritime transport corridor. 
As this conflict heightens international awareness to IW 
strategic and tactical utility, the importance of uninterrupted 


maritime trade, and the criticality of the maritime domain to any 
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international conflict, it also re-establishes international 
emphasis upon the Black Sea strategic significance and the need 
to protect multi-polarity within the BSR. The Black Sea 
represents today a very he largest geographic concentration of 
power (involving actors like Russia, USA, NATO, EU) and has 
been the site of ten wars since the Cold War (Hess, 2022). 
Moreover, “898 million gross tons passed through the Black 
Sea’s Dardanelles gateway in 2021” (Hess, 2022). This figure 
“represents 70% of 1.27 billion metric tons that passed through 
the Suez Canal during the same 2021 time period” (Hess, 2022). 
The last time a Black Sea hegemon existed, the Soviet Union 
was intact and globally formidable, the EU did not exist, and 
“globalization”, was merely a visionary economic concept. 
Today, however, freedom of the seas “anywhere”, arguably 
bears economic and security implications “everywhere”. Within 
the Black Sea, Russia’s establishment of total maritime 
dominance achieves all the following: 

-Directly supports the paramount objective of reestablishing a 
land bridge from Russia to Crimea. 

-Fosters the greater objective of (or creates the psychological 
threat of) extending that land bridge of Russian land, sea, and 
port control westward to Odessa, and possibly further westward 
to include Transnistria. 


-Achieves combat objectives by eliminating Ukrainian re-supply 
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routes and import/export commodities-thereby crippling the 
Ukrainian economy (30% reduction expected this year) 
(Schwirtz et al., 2022). 

-Sufficiently disrupts the world economy, global food supply, 
international stability to increase the potential for international 
compliance with Russian demands. 

This degree of maritime dominance provides Russia the time 
and flexibility to: 

-Emphasize ground combat objectives more exclusively upon 
the Donbas region pursuant to long-term territorial custody. 
-Reassess the need/desire for further westward costal 
progression and potentially arm/prepare accordingly for the 
land, sea, air, and cyber combat that such would entail. 

-Compel Ukraine and/or the international community toward 
end-state criteria favorable to Russian objectives. 

-As desired, damage the infrastructure, economy, and spirit of 
Ukraine and its citizens in areas not under Russian control. 
While the above is occurring, Ukraine and its international 
partners are faced with the challenge of assessing the degree of 
political will, financial cost, and economic impact they are 
individually and collectively willing to endure as the result of 
the Russian Black Sea blockade. Equally importantly, they must 
assess the amount of hardship to which they are willing to allow 


the international community writ large to be subjected as the 
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result of this conflict. “Hardship” here spans more than 
economic impact. It also involves personnel dislocation (over 7 
million refuges), access to natural resources (15% reduction of 
EU natural gas supply), and most importantly, food supply (47 
million people worldwide moved to acute hunger status) 
(Rushton, 2022; Picheta et al., 2022; Ukraine War Round-up: 
Russia Expands its Aims and Putin's Tricky Tehran Moment, 
2022). 

The Russia/Ukraine conflict is further threatening (and allegedly 
weaponizing) the world’s food supply that is already over- 
stressed by climate change, the COVID-19 pandemic, energy 
insecurity, and supply chain limitations (Picheta et al., 2022). 
Ukraine and Russia account for one-third of the world’s wheat 
and barley exports, and 12% of the world’s traded calories (“The 
Coming Food Catastrophe”, 2022). Exclusively, Ukraine’s food 
exports feed 400 million people. Due to the ongoing blockade of 
Ukrainian ports, Ukraine has limited options to export the grain 
in its silos (estimated at | million tons), is challenged to harvest 
existing crops amidst combat strikes, bears the stolen loss of 
500,000 tons of grain, and is potentially unable to plant future 
crops amidst war ravaged fields (Picheta et al., 2022). 
Ukrainian grain and oil seed harvest projections represent a 
34.5% reduction from 2021, with no assured means of those 


commodities reaching international markets. The associated 
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impacts upon global food availability and price are staggering. 

Approximately 25 million tons of corn and wheat (equivalent to 
the annual consumption of all the world’s least developed 
economies) is trapped in Ukraine (“The Coming Food 
Catastrophe”, 2022). Resultantly, global wheat prices are 
increasing exponentially, and world’s most economically 
challenged nations and most vulnerable populations (many of 
whom subsist on subsidized bread) are at greatest risk (Uria, 
2022). Ukraine’s production and inability to export 20% of the 
world’s nutrient supply for fertilizer is equally detrimental to 
world food production/supply (McCausland, 2022). As the 
United Nations Secretary General recently highlighted, “The 
high cost of staple foods has already raised the number of people 
who cannot be sure of getting enough to eat by 440 million, to 
1.6 billion” (“The Coming Food Catastrophe”, 2022). The 
reality that Russia, the world’s largest wheat exporter and the 
alleged aggressor in this conflict, is profiting from the resulting 
high wheat and food prices is ironic and concerning, but pales in 
comparison to the potential weaponization of food and/or the 
impact of a food shortage upon the world’s most deprived 
populations (“Why is Odessa important to both Ukraine and 
Russia?”, 2022). The five-month blockade of Ukrainian ports 
further highlights the criticality of maritime warfare and the 


maritime domain (comprised of both naval and commercial 
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assets) to the execution and eventual resolution of this conflict. 
For many years, Ukraine has been deservedly recognized as 
“Europe’s Breadbasket”; Ukrainian crops are today nearly non- 
existent on the world market and a valid concern regarding 
international starvation exists. Such is solely the result of a 
change in maritime order within the Black Sea & Sea of Azov. 

On a positive note, the 22 July 2022 internationally-brokered 
(UN, Turkey, Russia, Ukraine) agreement under which Russia 
will support Ukraine grain exports through an established Black 
Sea safe corridor for 125 days is a critically needed mitigation, 
the impact of which is uncertain- but can only be beneficial for 
the world food supply (Picheta et al., 2022). This agreement is 
intended solely to mitigate starvation within the world’s most 
deprived areas and not as a means of sustaining the Ukraine 
economy-although getting grain world markets will provide 
some economic relief. It is accompanied by a corresponding 
UN/Russia agreement that allows Russian food products, 
fertilizers, and its raw materials back into commercial markets 
(Leimbach, 2022). The Kyiv/Moscow Grain Agreement 
mechanics include: vessel inspections by Russian, Ukrainian, 
and Turkish officials; cargo inspections by the UN and Turkey; 
pilotage by Ukrainian pilots; accompaniment by Ukrainian 
escorts; and vessel monitoring by a Joint Coordination Center 


(JCC) (Picheta et al., 2022), (Lucas, 2022). While the Black Sea 
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remains mined, the Ukrainian government has provided the JCC 
locations of Ukrainian mines (Lucas, 2022). As of 23 August, 33 
cargo ships carrying over 721,000 tons of foodstuffs have 
transited under this agreement (Polityuk & Spicer, 2022). 

Since its signing, international community leaders have 
expressed cautious optimism regarding Russia’s adherence to 
the Kyiv/Moscow Grain Agreement. Although all vessels 
transiting under this agreement to date have traveled safely and 
without Russian interference, the month following agreement 
signing has been defined by increased Russian strikes upon 
Ukraine’s largest port city, Odessa, which leaves the 
international community justifiably concerned. 

A far less widely reported result of this change in maritime order 
is its impact upon the commercial shipping industry and the 
dedicated merchant mariners serving aboard those vessels. 
Within many venues, descriptions of the commercial shipping 
facets of this conflict are simplistically limited to “No 
commercial ships are entering the Black Sea, and none are 
leaving!” While that description may bear truth, it leaves a 
critical maritime security story untold. That story involves the 
plight of approximately 86 ships stuck in the Black Sea 
(according to April 2022 International Maritime Organization 
data) and brings to the forefront a risk incurred by merchant 


mariners sailing into contested waters around the world 
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(Mongilio, 2022). Immediately following the outbreak of 
hostilities, the northern Black Sea and entire Sea of Azov were 
designated as “Warlike Operations Areas”, which carries 
significant insurance implications (Stam, Bennett, 2022). 
Concurrently, approximately 15 Ukrainian sea ports were shut 
down (Kalyanaraman, 2022). Resultantly, commercial shipping 
traffic shifted to alternative ports as best possible, however, such 
increased: transit times; shipping costs; and stress upon an 
already challenged global supply chain. Commercial shipping 
challenges were further exacerbated by a global reduction of 
available vessels and mariners. Approximately 2,000 of the 
world’s 44,000 cargo and tanker vessels are owned by Russian 
companies, and therefore largely unavailable due _ to 
international sanctions (Daniel, 2022). Collectively, Russia and 
Ukraine also field nearly 15% of the mariners manning and 
operating the world’s commercial vessels, the vast majority of 
whom are unavailable amidst ongoing combat operations 
(Kalyanaraman, 2022). 

The 86 ships already in Ukrainian ports, however, were 
blockaded, and the mariners manning those ships are stranded in 
a combat zone, often with no easy means of egress (Mongilio, 
2022). Normally, their respective ships represent the safest 
place for mariners during an emergency due to the self- 


sufficiency (power, food and water) and physical security the 
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ship(s) provide (Kalyanaraman, 2022). Among the stranded 
vessels in this conflict, however, two merchant ships are known 
to have been lost, another five struck, and merchant mariners 
killed as the result of land, air, and/or sea combat events. Given 
the experiences of merchant vessels and their crews over the 
preceding six months, the Russia/Ukraine conflict may also span 
careful examination of current/future maritime industry contract 
language by all applicable parties (shipowners, charterers, 
shipbrokers, and agents). Surprisingly, war termination clauses 
in many hull risk policies are applicable only if war arises 
between specifically named countries (China, United Kingdom, 
France, US, and Russia) (Howard, 2022). Force Majeure is not 
a law, but rather a contractual arrangement, that (subject to 
contract terms) may be accompanied proviso clauses that limit 
its applicability and/or place demands upon one or more parties. 
Without question, commercial shipping challenges will not 
return to normal with any immediacy following the Russian 
blockade or the next day that follows the reestablishing of peace. 
At a minimum, shipping/crewing policies and that contracts that 
govern such will be reviewed. Sanctions will likely remain in 
place that will limit international access to Russian 
owned/operated vessels and Russian mariners. Sea lanes will 
require mine clearance measures, port safety determinations will 


be required, and cargo limitations will likely exist indefinitely. 
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Such are other attributes that define a new Black Sea maritime 


order. 


Future Maritime Domain Operations 

As Black Sea maritime order transitions from the total Russian 
military control and abolishment of commercial shipping that 
currently exists to an alternative that better supports the 
political, military, economic, and social objectives of other 
Black Sea coastal nations, ample postulating will be conducted 
regarding the context of that maritime domain and the time at 
which it is achieved. At this point, all proposals are speculative. 
There is significant maritime warfare yet to be conducted by 
Russia and Ukraine; norms and principles of international law to 
be restored; and safe commercial shipping to be reintroduced 
throughout the BSR. These military, legal, and commercial 
objectives require continued support and intervention from the 
international community; and skilled responsiveness to 
unforeseen developments that are yet to occur. Step One in 
reestablishing multi-polarity within the Black Sea is the 
realization by all parties involved that next chapter of this 
conflict will be written within maritime domain as much (or 
more) than it will unfold within the land domain. Moreover, 
given Russian personnel and equipment capacity in the land 


domain, the maritime domain provides the most viable path to 
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Ukraine (and international community) victory. 

For Ukraine, the goal is not to achieve maritime dominance, but 
rather, to deny such to Russia (Armstrong, 2022). Thus, the 
immediate maritime warfare path forward must focus upon 
continuing to put Russian ships at risk throughout the Black Sea 
waters in which they operate and the ports in which they enter. 
The ability to do so by effectively combining unmanned 
aerial/surface platforms and coastal ASCM batteries is already 
proven. The arrival and employment of additional long-range 
ASCM inventories increases this ability, and arguably, shifts the 
balance of maritime power. Ukrainian ability to network 
intelligence gathering and/or targeting devices with unmanned 
offensive weaponry is increasing, while the survivability and 
damage control of Russian ships/crews is not. Effective long- 
range ASCM employment (in conjunction with other munitions 
used to date) could destroy any Russian hope of assault from the 
sea within the “Crimea-to-Moldova corridor” (Frydenborg, 
2022). Successfully constraining Russian warships to the 
Southern Black Sea also negates their contribution to Russian 
land warfare efforts, prevents their safe passage back to Russian 
homeland ports, and crushes Russian morale. The combination 
of defeating Russian ships at sea, sanctioning Russia within the 
commercial shipping sector, and holding Russia accountable 


within legal channels, equates to a strategic maritime domain 
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victory that could produce an end to the overall conflict 
(Germond, 2022). 

For Russia, the path forward is solely dependent upon the 
analysis of objectives (both original and current). The results of 
that analysis will determine if sufficient “success” has been 
achieved and “victory” can be claimed across IW channels. Key 
questions for Russia to answer internally include: 

-Is full control of the Donbas region achieved? 

-If so, is the reestablishment of a land bridge between Russia 
and Crimea a sufficient success? 

-If additional westward territorial gains are desired (i.e. Odessa), 
are the air-defenses of existing BSF units sufficient to support 
amphibious operations? 

-Can Turkey be leveraged (and via what means) to allow 
warship entry into Black Sea? 

-What (if any) areas of compromise exist that can be leveraged 
in international deliberations regarding blockade status and/or 
conflict end? 

Russia’s answers to these and other maritime domain questions 
determine the scope of objectives fulfilled to date, desired 
additional objectives, and the preparedness and cost/benefit 
analysis for pursuing such. In the interim, Russia should focus 
upon maximizing material readiness, air-defense, and damage 


control capabilities aboard the ~35 ships comprising the BSF. 
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Additional means of providing maritime air defense via aircraft 
should also be explored. 

For the international community, the maritime warfare path 
forward is multi-faceted, and involves variables that extend 
beyond the interests of Ukraine and Russia. A decisive factor 
will be continued denial of any Russian BSF reinforcement. 
Coupled with skilled integration of short/long-range munitions, 
this will allow Ukraine to further impact Russian naval 
capabilities. Second, continuing the supply of unmanned 
air/surface intelligence gathering, targeting, and offensive 
platforms; long-range ASCMs; and the training necessary to 
effectively integrate and employ all these weapons is paramount. 
Third, is the employment of all available means to mitigate the 
emerging global food shortage, which bears several key sub- 
elements-despite the current Kyiv/Moscow Grain Agreement. 
-All possible means of meeting the world’s food requirements 
without the use of Ukrainian and/or Russia commodities must be 
considered. Although such options may be limited, these 
measures depressurize the Black Sea maritime warfare state of 
play for the international community, Ukraine, and Russia (in 
that order). Additionally, the need to demine the sea approaches 
to Ukrainian ports likely renders these Ukrainian commodities 
inaccessible by sea indefinitely. 


-All means of exporting Ukrainian food supplies without using 
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Ukrainian seaports should be maximized. Notable options 
include: waterborne transit via the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal 
and rail transit to surrounding nations with Black Sea or other 
ocean access. 

The international community must postulate options to continue 
Ukrainian food exports following the ongoing 125-day 
agreement. While improbable, options such as humanitarian 
convoys and/or blockade breaking should be analyzed (to 
include plans developed). At a minimum, a humanitarian 
convoy approach would involve: 

-Identification of the United Nations (UN) members or nations 
of the willing to be involved. 

-UN demining of the respective harbor approaches. 
-Identification of the international shipping companies and 
mariners willing to participate. 

-Coordination of Turkish Straits entry/exit permission with 
Turkey 

-Coordination of safe passage with Russia (Stavridis, 2022c). 
Concurrent with ongoing Black Sea Maritime domain efforts, 
the international examine the Baltic Sea maritime domain and 
evaluate options to combat similar Russian aggression if such 
occurs. Russian insecurity and unpredictability within the Baltic 
Sea region is heightened by Finland’s and Sweden’s imminent 


NATO accession, and the perception of NATO and EU 
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encroachment upon a historically vital Russian sea lane 


(Germond, 2022). 


Conclusions 

After six months of combat operations, conclusions can be 
drawn, and lessons learned by all parties involved in and 
affected by this conflict. Perhaps most important is the 
definition of “all parties involved” for this and future conflicts. 
Within an era of globalization, conflicts are often not limited 
solely to the belligerents involved, and “regional” conflicts 
become increasing rare. The current and future interdependence 
of global economies redefines: the criteria upon which warfare 
planning factors and objectives are based; the methodologies by 
which combat operations are conducted across various warfare 
domains; and the participants who will influence de-escalation 
and eventual end-state determination(s). In addition to troops, 
ships, and aircraft, modern battlefields include IW outlets; 
cyberspace; and the AI spectrum. The international community 
must acknowledge these latter skills establish warfighting 
parody between those nations who have warfighting capacity 
and those who do not. Additionally, nations must realize the 
maritime domain criticality to combat success. While the 
characteristics of maritime warfare equipment and breadth of 


maritime warfare tactics are rapidly changing, the inherent need 
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to protect sea lanes and prevent maritime hegemony remains 
constant-and encompasses military, legal, and commercial 
objectives. 

As Russia, Ukraine, and the international community pursue 
their independent objectives, all parties must understand that an 
end-state return to pre-conflict status quo is improbable (Cohen, 
2022). A new Black Sea maritime order will be established, and 
neither Russia nor Ukraine will be its sole determinant. The 
international community, (comprised of: the Black Sea coastal 
nations; the nations supporting Ukraine’s defense; and the 
nations dependent upon the free movement of Black Sea 
commodities) will be the final adjudicator(s). Such may occur 
via diplomatic means, sanctions and/or any other 
available/suitable actions, or combinations thereof, but (over 
time), the global community will actively or passively define the 
maritime domain that it is collectively willing accept. Both 
Russia and Ukraine will be part of that process. After late 
acknowledgment(s) of both maritime domain importance within 
the ongoing combat operations and an end-state defined by a 
new Black Sea maritime order, wide international community 
disparity likely exists regarding the post-conflict Black Sea 
maritime domain framework. In _ fairness, international 
community perceptions and desires will become much better 


shaped by Russia’s maritime domain activities over the 
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upcoming months. Russian decisions regarding blockade status, 
westward territorial encroachment, and/or amphibious 
operations will reveal Russia’s end-state objectives and drive 
corresponding international community actions. 

On land, the pace of Russian progression has been steady, but 
slow, and the strength/stamina of Ukrainian resistance has been 
formidable. Both trends are likely to continue, thereby 
suggesting a long conflict-which is already longer than Russia 
likely expected. The expected conflict duration further renders 
maritime domain decisiveness in ending this conflict. Over 
time, long-range ASCMs will either strike the remaining 
Russian BSF assets (which cannot be replaced while the Turkish 
Straits are closed to warships) or drive them to ranges of tactical 
obsolescence. While such unfolds, the international community 
(led by a coalition of western maritime nations) will continue to 
shape international order at sea by: leveraging International 
Maritime Organization (IMO) procedures and UNCLOS 
provisions; influencing maritime insurance brokers and shipping 
companies; and asserting dominance over global supply chains 
(Germond, 2022). Collectively, these legal and commercial 
measures will further strangle the Russian economy and war 
effort. As a continental power who employs naval assets to 
provide the sea control needed for immediate land warfare 


objectives, Russia likely lacks the global naval power to 
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deter/combat international military, legal, and commercial 
efforts designed to strangle its economy and war effort. While 
such will take time, international ability to achieve this objective 
cannot be underestimated. 

Upon combat conclusion, Russia will retain the largest and 
strongest Navy within the BSR, the biggest economic portfolio, 
the broadest commercial interests, and the most widely 
recognized legal obligations. Regardless of any Russian 
territorial gains that do or do not result from this conflict, 
multipolarity must be retained within the maritime domain. 
Within the BSR and elsewhere, being the “biggest” and 
“strongest” is acceptable-if not desired. Using that size and/or 
power to “bully” one’s neighbors as a maritime hegemon, 
however, is not acceptable. Amidst globalization, the 
international community should not tolerate such-militarily, 


legally, or commercially. 
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